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THE TRANSLATION OF LATIN 



By H. C. Nutting 
University of California 



Teachers of classics have much to learn from the criticism now being 
meted out so unsparingly, and there can be no doubt that the present 
agitation will result in increased effectiveness of teaching and improved 
methods of work. At the same time it must be said that a considerable 
part of this criticism is either ill-founded or inspired by ulterior 
motives. We are far too much at the mercy of the theoretical peda- 
gogical expert who, though he may change his views from time to 
time, yet ever labors under the impression that the world is doomed 
to immediate destruction unless the existing order of things, no 
matter how tried and proved, is at once thrown over in favor of his 
latest educational theory. And we should be content to hear but 
litde from the scientist who perhaps does not love Latin less, but who 
certainly loves science more, and who would displace anything from 
the curriculum to make room for another science. 

Strange, indeed, are the processes of reasoning of many of those 
who have much fault to find with classical training. Thus it is a 
simple matter to show, on the basis of the presidents' reports of our 
larger colleges and universities, that the student whose training has 
included Greek and Latin maintains most consistently a high grade 
of scholarship — a fact which, of course, does not prove that training 
in Greek and Latin is indispensable to the highest scholarship, but 
which certainly should create the presumption in a mind unprejudiced 
that the study of the classics is a help rather than a hindrance in the 
matter of scholarly development; and yet, unless my memory deceives 
me, a scientist has been found who does not hesitate to affirm boldly 
that the good results claimed for classical training are really nil, and 
who actually in all seriousness proposes an impossible test (namely 
that of isolating students and treating them as laboratory specimens) 
to determine the truth of the matter in question. Strange to say, in 
his hostile zeal, he has failed to note that among the purely scientific 
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students he already has a practically isolated non-classical group. 
And until the grade of scholarship in this group outranks that of the 
classical group it appears to me that the all-scientist might with 
profit apply to his own subjects the tests he is all too willing to recom- 
mend to others as a means of demonstrating their right to existence. 
My soul is weary of the supineness of the classical teacher who, 
despite his high commission, allows himself to be continually crowded 
to the wall, accepting meekly all buffetings, undeserved as well as 
deserved. 

The matter of translation is another case in point. How often 
one hears the claim that the "translation habit" means ruin to one's 
power of English expression; and how often, in the face of such a 
claim, the teacher of classics bows his head and sadly murmurs, 
"Too true, too true." And yet I have still to hear any adequate 
argument in support of such a criticism. Ask any college professor 
of English who is in intimate touch with Freshmen whether the 
classically trained students show any damage to their power of 
English expression; if he is candid, he will tell you that the classically 
trained students write far better English than those trained exclu- 
sively in other subjects. The story is everywhere the same. I have 
before me the report of a committee which examined in the subject 
of English expression students already matriculated in a large Ameri- 
can university. This examination was a part of the regular uni- 
versity routine, and was not undertaken for the purpose of collecting 
data. The committee consisted of five members, two from the 
department of English, two from the department of mathematics, 
and one from the department of Latin. The examination was given 
en masse, but in the tabulated report the results were sifted out and 
arranged according to the college in which the students were enrolled. 
The total number taking the examination was 752, the results, accord- 
ing to college (and therefore according to previous preparation) , being 
as shown in table on opposite page. Of course, such figures do not 
prove that training in Greek and Latin is an indispensable prerequisite 
to ability in English expression. That I do not claim. But on the 
other hand, I do maintain that the burden of proof clearly lies, not 
with the teacher of classics, but with the critic who asserts that the 
translation of Greek and Latin is detrimental to the student's power 
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of English expression. Every fair-minded person uninfluenced by 
special interests must concede this point. 

And yet, as I have already said above, the teacher of classics too 
often seems unconscious of the strength of his position, and weakly 
capitulates to an aggressive opponent, instead of turning the tables and 
bringing him to an abrupt halt by demanding the proof of his asser- 
tions. Indeed, some teachers of classics go farther than this, even to 
the point of joining forces with the critics. Thus in a personal letter 
a prominent professor of Latin, in speaking of the effect on English 
expression of the crude translations occasionally heard in the class- 
room, concludes the whole matter with this aphorism, "He who 
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touches pitch is defiled." That sounds conclusive, perhaps. But is 
crude translation English like pitch? Does it stick? I think not. 
At any rate, I have yet to meet the classically trained student whose 
experience in translation to any appreciable extent colors undesirably 
his ordinary style of English expression. I hear no one saying, "I 
fear lest this example be wrong," " A mistake will be for a detriment 
to me in the examinations," "John said himself to be about to go to 
the postomce," etc. I dislike this sort of translation as much as 
anyone, but not because it injures the student's power of English 
expression; for that I do not believe. On the contrary, I am 
inclined to think that the struggle which results in even such broken 
English is beneficial to students deficient in the power of verbal 
expression. Under the direction of a careful and patient teacher 
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such crudities will in time give way to better forms, with large gain 
to the student in the matter of English expression. 

My reason for dissatisfaction with crude translation is that its 
advantages are less than those of finished translation. Here I am 
ready to admit that the teacher of classics does not always measure 
up to his opportunity. In so saying I do not mean that a student 
should be expected to rival the grace and beauty of diction of a 
Tennyson or that he should be required to recast a half-page of Latin 
in order to take into account some fancied variation from somebody's 
rule for "normal" word order, or the like. But that, in translation, he 
should use lucid and idiomatic English which would pass muster as 
an English composition is certainly not a visionary ideal. This 
matter deserves more attention and thought than seems yet to have 
been given it, and I desire here to offer a single suggestion. 

The most obvious obstacle in the way of idiomatic translation is, 
of course, the fact that the student's attention is so centered on the 
task of extracting the content of the original that it is hard for him 
to give much attention to the phrasing of his English, unless the trans- 
lation be written. Hand in hand with this difficulty goes another, 
namely that a foreign language is apt to be acquired a word at a time. 
Thus each word of the foreign language is provided with an English 
mate and the two are pigeon-holed together, each ready for use at the 
call of the other. In this way mensa is filed away with "table," 
magnus with "great," verus with "true," etc. Hence it is that the 
careless student will write sum iens scribere ("I am going to write") 
and humi quod ("on the ground that"). And the scholar of a better 
grade, engrossed with the task of extracting the thought of the 
original, is far too often content to allow the Latin word to call up its 
conventional mate, incorporating the latter into his English sentence 
without careful consideration of its fitness in the given case. For 
example, take In Cat. i. 7.18: 

Quam ob rem discede, atque hunc mihi timorem eripe: si est verus, ne 
opprimar; sin falsus, ut tandem aliquando timere desinam. 

I fear that many fairly good students would be here content with 
"true" and "false" as renderings for verus and falsus, though such 
a version makes utter nonsense of the passage. But if these render- 
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ings are questioned, a moment's reflection on the part of the student 
will bring the correct translation, namely "well-founded" and 
"groundless." 

It may seem a simple thing to stop a scholar and require him to 
produce a correct translation in a case like this, yet it is a step of the 
most fundamental importance. For in reaching the correct render- 
ing he is forced to realize more or less clearly the fallibility of one- 
word-at-a-time translation and he begins more or less consciously 
to use the method of word-group translation. In other words he 
begins to see that the exact meaning of a given word can be determined 
only by taking into account the context in which it stands. 1 

Here lies the classical teacher's opportunity to make of the process 
of translation a splendid instrument for the development of clear 
thinking and lucid diction on the part of the student. The entering 
wedge can be driven very easily by beginning with simple two-word 
groups, such as adjective and noun, adverb and verb, etc. And, if 
properly presented, I believe that this subject would be taken up 
with eagerness and even a spirit of rivalry by students who now 
manifest little interest in the quality of their translations. For 
example, let the class be on the watch to see how many shades of 
meaning appear in familiar adjectives according as they are joined 
with one noun or another. The following cases of the use of magnus 
will illustrate my point: 

adsensus magnus "hearty approval" 

certamen magnum "vigorous contest" 

clamor magnus "loud shouting" 

cogitatio magna "careful consideration" 

dolor magnus ' ' intense pain ' ' 

fides magna "strong confidence" 

fructus magnus "rich return" 

imperium magnum "important command" 

merces magna ' ' high price " 

obsequentia magna "marked deference" 

opportunitas magna "fine opportunity" 

periculum magnum "deadly peril" 

1 In regard to this matter it is a question whether the otherwise excellent plan of 
systematically memorizing a vocabulary of high-school Latin may not bring with it 
some corresponding disadvantage. 
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significatio magna 1 "clear indication" 

silentium magnum "deep silence" 

spes magna "high hope" 

subsidium magnum "powerful backing" 

I would that teachers of classics generally might enter this open 
door, making of translation a discipline of still greater worth than it 
now is in many classes. 

1 Cic. De off. i. 36. 131. 



